POLISH  AMERICANS

From his knees up Mike was American, He was small,
past middle age, with a face like a bright, friendly
chipmunk. His brother Alex, who owned the next
big farm, was a large, ruddy man with red hair, who
looked like a cinnamon bear. Mike was at the back of
the house setting up American machinery to saw wood.
When we went into the kitchen it was an American
kitchen with an electric ice-box, telephone, and radio.
His wife looked like an American farmer's wife, and the
only way you could know you were among people of
foreign-language stock was that there was a bright litho-
graph calendar on the wall with some Polish words that
said Joseph Kuzyna sold fertilizer and feed in Elizaville.
They told me Joe was also local President of the Polish-
American Club and President of the Polish National
Alliance in Dutchess and Columbia counties, and that
he could tell me all about Polish fanners. I said to Mike,
" Okay, but Fd like you to tell me about one Polish
farmer yourself/'

The story Mike Guski told me, multiplied by that
of several hundred thousand individuals, is the story
of an immigration tide which rolled into an America
that was unprepared for it, in the years around 1900.
Mike came from a Polish farm, as a vast majority of
all of the Poles did. He had no trade and knew only
farming. He came to America to be a fanner. He had
very little money, and in no time at all was broke and
lost in the jungle of Greater New York, and went to
work in a factory in Bayonne, New Jersey, in order to
eat* He was poorly paid, and heard he could get a
better factory job in Chicago. He saved a few dollars